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This booklet is one in a* series designed to bridrge 
the gap between theory and practice by suggesting specifici classroom 
activities based on current educational theory and research. Designed 
for elementary school teachers, i^ is divided into two '.sections. The 
'first section discusses such topics as providing a healthy classroom 
environment for free expression; the various roles the teacher must 
play in encouragiiig children to write; evaluation; the learning 
center "in the classroom; and the advantages of individualized writing 
instruction. The second section offers «practical hints on such topics 
as organizing a -writing center; developing a minicenter for focus on 
a specific writing activity; 'preparing task cards which allow a child 
to choose an activity to complete ijidependently ; making activity 
sheets for writing; creating iearndng modules for writing; and 
including open activities for writing. Specific games, activities, 
and -^-opics, such as the thesaurus, address books, idioms, and free 
verse, are discussed and illustrated.' (TS) 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system developed by the U.S. Office of 
Education and now sponsored by ^he Xational Institute of 
^Education. It provides ready access to descriptions of exem- 
plary^ programs, research and development efforts, and related 
information usefiH in developing more effective educational 
programs. 

Through its network of specialized centers or cl^^aringhouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, 
ERIC acquires, evaluates, abstracts, indexes, and' lists current 
significant information in its reference publications. 

The P]R1C system has already made availab^— through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service— much informative data, 
including all federally funded research reports since 1956. 
However, if the findings of specific educational research are to 
be intelligible to teachers and applicable to teaching. Considera- 
ble bodies of data must be reevaluated, focused, translated, and 
molded into an essentially different context. Rather than 
resting at the point of makir\g research reports readfly accessi- 
ble, XIE has directed the separate ERIC clearinghouses to^ 
commission from recognized authorities inforrnation analysis" 
papers in specific areas. ,^ 

In addition, as with all federal educational information 
efforts, ERIC has* as one of its primary goals bridging the gap 
between educatioR^ theory and actlaal classroom practices. One 
me-thod of achieving that goal is the development by the ERIC 
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CUwin^hoube dh Rtudm^ and C\jmmunication SkilU (ERIC 
RCb) of a boneb of >har[:)ly foeu^t^d booklet bai>ed on concrett^ 
educational ncedb. Kaeh booklet provide^ teachers with the best 
educational theor\' and or research on a limited topic. It also 
pre^entb description^* of i lai>i>room activitiei, which are related 'to 
tht: debcTibed theor\' and assists the teacher m putting this 
theory into prat tice. 

Thih idea li, not unique. Xor is the ^erlei, title. Theory Into 
Practice (TIT)* Se\eral educational journals and many com- 
mercial t^xtho^k^ f)ro\ide teacbor^ with similar aids. The 
KRIC RCS bookleli, are unui>ual in '^their sharp focus on an 
educational need and their blend of bOund academic theory 
with tested cla^^room practices. And they h'ave been developed 
because of the increasing requests from teachers to provide this 
kind of seis'ice. ^ 

Topics for thei,e booklets are' recommended by the ERIC/ 
RCS National Advisory Committee. Suggestion^, for topics to be 
coni,idered l)y the Committee should be directed to the 
Clearinghouse. ■ * 

\ Bernard O'Donnell 

\ Director. ERIC/RCS 
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Theory 




An experience isn 7 finished until it s written . 

Ann Morrow Lindpergh 

Children enjoy language from the first uncertain babblings 
through the gradual acquisition of greater facility and sophisti- 
cation As Hughes Mearns points out in Creative Power {1958), 
however, 

I 

children are creative persons, not scholiasts, the> use language as the 
artist the world over and in all ages has used his medium, not as an * 
end in itself but as a means for the expression of thought and - 
feeling. Language in itseff, the> sense, is comparativel> unimportant, 
if the vision is steady and the feeling is true these will find their 
proper vehicle. The attention is never on the word but upon the 
force that creates the word. (p. 9) 

How can teachers ensure that the children in th^ir classroonis 
will continue to enjoy language as they experir^ent with 
expr^essing their ideas, m writing? The first essential concern is 
{providing a classroom climate that is psychologically conducive 
to free expression, a cfimate that is stimulating, yet accepting. 
Only children who are respected and encouraged will feel truly 
free to write.' ^ ■ * - 

P'rom the very first writing experiences the teacher plays a 
crucial role in sufjfjlyihg positive reinforcement. This reinforce- 
ment can take the form of spoken words of encouragement 
directly to each individual young writer. Positive attitudes can 
be conveyed also through displaying student writiipg as some- 
thing highly valued, by allocating time for sharing writing-in 
small groups, or by publishing student work m a class booklet. 
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K\alu,<{j^m^^ too. ^Ul^l n-flfi i Hin >am* pomUx, 

attitude ?rr Bt'nnt'il }io|>kins nott•^ m /,.^^ 



children will onh \reate and re\('aHh('ir inner ihoLiuht^ to a leachcr 
who will acct'pi them for what the\ an- Whvn c^lJldrt'fl^\ nir like 
this-when the\ create from their hearis-it is useless to take a red 
pencil from the desk drawer and torreci spelling errr)rs or misuse of 
grammar and punctuation If teachers attempt tlijs, the\ will not 
obtain creatne responses the next time round, innc-r thoughts will be 
kept inside, and deep feelings will be turned into superficiaf ' 
sentences, ip 89) 

KvalaatioiK on the otluT hand, ^^ a Mi^nituant a.pe( t of 
promoting ^nmtli m uritum '1 he >tudrnt ^hoLll(l hr i>^\oK(>(l m 
M'it-evaluation that < an ^h.aivd uitli the teacher m periodu 
individual (onferenee-.. Aithoimh it is .ometime^, diffu'iilt 
t^'achers nerd to ^tep out (M^lkt^uav and 1.U ( iuldren learn \>\ 
mrtk}Trwm>ti{KT^. 'leadiers (an learn to plav a'suppyrtive role 
hy beam non-judmiiental and showinii appreciation for (chil- 
dren's a( i ompliNhnients 

A MMond important con^deralion m ensuring that children 
\vill enjoy lan^ua^e more and more a,. the\ develop their uritnm 
al)ilities IS the need to indiv iducdi/,e instruction. Uritum ib a skill 
that demands indnofiuali/aticHi, U>r each .tudent writer from a 
unKiue ha( k^rounrl of psyc holo^K al make-up, lan^ua^e develop- 
mcnt, and expeneiKes ln(hviduali/,ed instruction is (he only 
uay to prov rde fully for these unujue needs, for the mdividu- 
ali/ed program means that the ( urricnlum is student-centered 
Students not onh M-t their own pa( e, hut they work on studies 
th;it they have helped to sele* t. '1 hev may he working alone, in 
pairs, or in small ^r(/uf )s t)T fiv e or six stu<i(^nts, 

Fmallv, the teacher must provirle a dassroom that is 
(onduuve physKcilly to Tree expression. A method that many 
teachers have foui^l su((essful IS the learn in^ center, an area of 
the classroom that is set aside for a specific kind of learmn^ 
activity, I his af)proa(h to instruction has lon^ heen used in 
elementar>' school ( lassrooms but is e(|ually appropriate for 
junior an(i senior hi^h s< hool classrooms. 

'rhe iearnirm center hus.many advantages. For one thin^, the 
k^arnm^ ac^ivitie^ are more enjoyable than those associated vvitn 
more traditional approaches. The. interartion with other' stu- 
dents Is an im(»ortant element of working in a learnin^^ center 
ff^r human ^)emL^ are naturally social and working with peers is 
reinfore luu and jtimulatinu/Students l)ecome ^'xcited about the 
work thev are d^m^ and cire M'If-mo.tivated to cr)ntinue. 
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In thb cai>e, the activity focuses on unting, alth<jugh thf 
other lant^uaf^r artb i>killi» are of niresbity iniludecl irj ihi'^ 
proLVbS. For example, students who are writing a i>kit together* 
will need to di^LiKss their work, and they may need to read 
matenal on which to i)ai>e their pla v , btudents who are learning 
to make books of their^own will examine the format of various 
library books and will {)erha[js view the film Story of a Booh, in 
which Holling C. Holling describes the develojjment of his book 
Pagoo (Houghton Mifflin). 

An essential as[)ect of individualued instruction that adds to 
student interest is self-selection, lathe learning center students 
are able to choose from a variety of {)Os$ibilities as they decide 
what they will write or which mini-center activity they would 
like to, ex[)lore. If the students make these choices, they are ' 
more likely to be excited about learning, they do not need a 
teacher telling them what they have' to do. Even young children 
learn to make [)lans for their [)rojects, to make the appropriate 
decisions, and to assume responsil^ility for carrying them out. 

The role of the teacher becomes that of a resource person, a 
facilitator, ai> students take the initiative in panning learning 
t^xpenences: The teacher confers with each student individually 
about* his or her pla.n^ and makes suggestions that the student 
can coniiider. Throughout the learning process, the teacher 
guides individual growth through sup[JOrt and encouragement 
and hel[js students engage in self-evaluation of individual writing 
or group [Projects. ^ « 

Although the student assumes a much more responsible role 
in individualized instruction, the teacher still develo[)S the 
curriculum and cnrgani/es for mstaiction. Instruction is no 
longer teacher-dominated, but the teacher has m mind clear 
objectives 'which can be stated in student-centered terms. 
General objectives would be concerned with the students' 
long-term goals— for example, gaining fluency in written lan- 
guage, learning to enjoy writing, and growing as individuals. 
More sjjecific objectives would be designed 'to develop specific 
skills, such as the use of the comma or capitalization. 

These objectives can appropriately be discussed with students 
so that they too are in on .the goals of instruction. Or perhaps 
they will have other objectives to suggest. Students involved in 
thi^ way will be better able to evaluate their own individual 
progress. 

Individualizing Writing in the Elementary Classroom is 
designed to aid the elementary school teacher who wishes to 
develofj an individualized writing program. The section on 
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*'F^ractice" ^im^^ specific ciirection:> for melting up a learning 
center for untmg and mini-center^ that fociLs on specific 
conceptb. 

Su^^esiion^ for developui^^ tabk cardb which involve ciiiidren 
ni rndividiuil skill developmetn ab well as sniall group actuities 
thai are equallv important for individual gi'uwth are also 
included. In addition, the teacher will dibcuver many pobbi- 
bihti^i* for enriching learning through the creative activity bheetb 
that are described and others that the teacher can develop. 
Thebe permit >tudentb to select the actuitieb that they find 
most interesting. 

Yet another t'xciting. but less well known, way of approach- 
ing individualized instruction, the learning module, is explained 
and scleral examples are provided foy use in the classroom. 
What lb more important, however, ib that teachers can easily 
make other mudules specific to their cun-iculum needs simply 
by following the directions given. 

Finally, t^he booklet describes a number of open activities 
that stimulate writing b> giv ing students a degree of anonymity 
they do not find in most of their writing activities, thus freeing 
them from inhibitions. ^ 

A well-developed plan is not necessary to begin individualized 
instaiction. Below are several ideas that can be put into practice 
quickly by teachers who want their stucients to begin experi- 
encing individualized learning as soon as possible. ' v 

1. Flan a writing center with ypur class. Begin r/ght away with 
what you havp^on hand. 

2. Set up one or two ea.sy rhini-centers selected /rom tho.se 
described. 

3. Copy several task cards to begin your file based on those 
suggested here. 

I. Duplicate three or four activity sheets that children can 
choose 'from to motivate individual writing. 

5. Begin duplicating one of the modules provided. 

From that point, the teacher can easily add a few new ideas 
each week as she or h(; develops the program. The change in the 
classroom atmosphere will soon become evident. It will be an 
excitinjj atmosphere in which children are highly motivated to 
try new' idea^ ancf to .share the results of their writing 
experiences with their classBiates and their teacher. 
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Practice 



Or^ani/in^' a Writing' CVnler 

Onv of tilt' nio^l popular of Ifarnin^ i ciUcrs i> the writing 
•renter. l)t'(MUM' wnliu^ is 1)\ its \cv\ natiur highly iihIimJu- 
ali/i'd. Ciuhiren writing on the sanie-topu* alway^s produce 
sDnu'thin^ different. the\ all write according to their own 
abilitie.s and at tlieir own rati' of spt'ed Children enjoy the 
mia^inative aetnities and tiie w ide'*f'ai;iety of tilings they tan do 
in the writing center, whuh i an he ^le\eloped in t oiijunetion 
witii a reading (^'iiter or with a laiij^uai^e arts t enter m which all 
lan^'uaj5:c ^kill^ are tMllpha^l/ed. 

'lalK ahout de\ eloping the i enter with Ihe ^tudent^ m your 
claxs Not onl\ will tli|e\ t'njo\ hein^ in\t)]\eii in tln' planning 
blades hut .the\' al>o iiale excellent ideas and may come up with 
sonii' you ne\er thought of. ^ ou nt^ed to i onsuier a luimher of 
(jucNtfons at thi> .sta^e ; 

Where can the writing ct'ntt'r fit m \our't laNsrt)om? 
What ei|Ui[)ment.aiHi supplies do \ou aheatly have'' 
What other item^ can you ohtam*^ 

How can you de\el(jp attuities that enable children to work 
independently"'* 

Any corner oi' the chcssroom will serve as a wntm^ center. 
\'ery' little complicated or expensive ei|Uipment is neces.sar\'. * 
The chief n-cjuirement i.s a lai^e table with chairs where ti 
number of students can work at one time. .\ round tal)le is 
^♦'sr)ecially suitable. 
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AnothtT lirlpful adiiiUon is a m'I t)f l)()()k sht'l\o^> to jiolci 
books imd otIuM- supplier nvvdi\\ to cany out tho work o\' ihv 
writers usuiu the iimUit. Vou may aln^aciy lia\t' l)uilt-iii .slu'lvc^, 
no'dv uhicli tlie tahlt' ran bo plateci, or pi^rliaps you ran ordora 
M't of siu'hrs if biot. an attrai tui' M't t)f .sliolvt\C wliu'h you can 
H'an-an^»r at any tune can l)o niacie from M'veral plVr('^ of 
mr\piMisi\e luml)er. Sui)port the shel\es with bruks, eonereto 
bloi-kb, or lar^'u wooden bk)ekb. (\Ttaui type.s of l)o\eb ii^Kvln<^'h 
j>upplies eoiju> ran hIm) sei-\e a.s supports, / 

Kwn iess e\ptMisive are bookeases made from orango erates or 
other wooden paekmj^ l)o\es. Tliese sliel\eb are \ery attraetive 
when painted in bri^<lU colovs l)y tlie student.> tlienisi4vi's as^ ' 
tliey help dexelop tl)e w riting eentt»r. ^ 

Most of the t\ssential /supplies for stoi king thi' \vriting eenter 
are already available in /our elassroom. ' 

Se\eral ctKHionaries for rhildriMi ' ' ' 

\ larger dictionary (eollegel. if a\ailai)Ie 

Maga/ines tha-t eontam pirtunvs for euttmg 

C'rayons and colored felt pens 

Colored eon.struetion paper 

\\ hite tablet paper or eompoMtion paper 

White uHlmed paper (ditto paper) 

IVhcils and "pens 

^ A stapler . 

_ Kulers 
\ hole punch 

Another intere^stmg and motixatmg addition to a ceiUer is a 
ty[)ewriter. If you let your need be kj^iown, you may /ind that 
j^omeone has one you can ha\e'for this worthn hile/purpose. 
Students can aj*k at home, but you can also check various 
sources, such as, the si hool pi^rcUasmg agent. What happi'n^*, for 
example, to old t><))ew riters used l)y higli m tjool ty pint' classes'^ 
if any funds are available, you can buy a Usecf machinv- 

Kfforts can ^:ilso be^ directed tow.ird making the center 
attractive as well as function.iJ. Again, j^tudent iinohenient pays', 
off, remember that if it is -'their^^ tenter, they will be more 
iiipClined Jo use it.- A ^WcU^t^'bitsket is UM'ful ami can be 
conj*tructed from a heavy cardboard box or.lice cream carton 
pamled or covered with contact} paper or student artwork. * 

Screens cm* also helpful in Tietting the writing center apart 
from the resb- of the clasj»rooAi activity. L'sually screens are 
composed of three sections thit are hinged so the screen will 
fold. Here is a n^l opportunitv for creative bovs ami girls to use 

\ 
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PRACTICB, 



thfir ingenuity 
"thw^TTT'arivitv 



aiui tluMf 'dt^MH' to ^'iiiakt'. things Sliniulalt' 
and ~ llu'iT'iiiTnlvVniT'Tn ^iTf^llif Tla.s.sftxMii l>v 



lotting fach bUidrnl who ib inltTrsii'd sublnii w uiiun^ l^ra\Mll^^ 
f^)r a\stTof!i. iiu ludin^ a skt'U h of llu' fiiu^ln^i pUHiiu I and a IksI 
of Uu» malonal? to l)o u.sed. 

IV'rhap.s thoM' who <irv iiUt'a'.strd will want to \ook at various 
MTtH'ii^' in i>ton\s ii.s llu'N rxploiH' llu* liiffrrt'iU [nj.s^ibiliUt'.s. 
f\<inipK\ paiTflb tan in' M)lid (wood, Masonilt*, vU .) or llu-y <'an 
l)e franu'b wliR'h* aro filk-'il in with a diffon-nT niaterial, 
Sonit'tfhu'.s t lolh us slR'ttiu'd ov^r tin* franu-, or it 'i.s vJuviM'i'd 
with dei'oraiuf [uip^r. Thi' po.ssilfihiu'.s an- lumierou.s <uid 
inviting to llu' ireativi' youn^stiT. WIumi tlu' final ihokt* ks 
made, pt'rha[)i> VpfU'r ^rad^sUuU'nl.s can liolp [)uild'llu' si rtHMi, 

Tho writing 'ti'nti^r lan conlirUio to ^row, l^^•\l•lo|>^ and bV 
n^arran^t'd as tlu' lUH'ds and int^'rrsts of tho rlass dian^t;^ but is 
rt^ad> to fiilfil?ils pur[)osf- to ik'\flo[) .sliidt'iU* w uliji^ aljilitu\s^ 
from tho vory first day 

^olow is a sani[)lo i lassroom' arran^orlu'iU that miuht bo usod 
for a writing oontcrJ 



CUPBOARD FOR 
PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
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CABINET 




TYPEWRITER 
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EASEL 



J 



□ FEIT BOARD 



PUPPET 
THEATER 



O v\RlTER S ' 
RETREAT O O 



P-.TAPF 

I [recorder 



X BULLETIN BOARD \ CHALK RQARP _ 



Vhv tU'st I »ptniii*^tit ill*' untinii o'iiU*r arul sDnie i>l thr nuniirnttTs 
lir5.t appeart'il in ihv tUttufitot\ I hh fu rs Idni^ wiJ ^/<;N uu/s II A s/i<./> 
iParkOr FHiKlishinu C'ompatu ) 

Rir . ^ 
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I)evel(){)ing a Mini-Center for Writing t 

An e.xci'llenC incliv ickKdi/c^l ajvpnjad), ihv liiini-MMUc'r loui^^'b 
, on a bumh' aUivity whiUi iliiklnMi ^ an partu ipaU^' in a> tliT'y 
dioo^e. The ^\}vlid\ feature' of the ininM'CiUer is that'll is 
c'han^ed.fri'CjUently After one ^i. tu u ureks, interest will he^in 
to wana. DebcnrH'd ^ler^' are sAt/ral ui('a.s Uij mini -^^'nters that 
you -can M't up in ypur classroom even if you xlon't liave nuu h 
.space * ' ' ^ ' ^ 

Mini-Center 1 : Th^ 'r/)uch*Bo\ 

'The 'nnidi Box cuntams a hidden object •'Hie < hildren can 
write aj)out what they think ib in the l;ox and dei,cril)e the 
textures of the 'object they feel but umnot see. '{'lien they can 

\^j^Ci on to story or poem writing with this ofjject as a .starter. The 
Touch Box nan be made from an ordinary shoe Ijox. Cut a fk>le 

^in the front of the' b(j\ bi^ enough for a child to reach inside to 
feel the object. Sc'W or staple a sleeve around the hole so'the 
child cannbt see v\?hat is inside the box. Write '^'louch Box" on 
the lid I'nnt mstructicjns for this mini-center with a felt pen on 
a 12" hv 18" she.et of paper or ta^i^oard as shown belpw. 

The Touch Box 

Put your hand in the box_ 
Foel what is insicif 
What do you think it is^ . 
Write youH answer on a sheet 
of paf)er Tell what the 
^THING looks l»ke 

After a week, open up the l)ox. What is it -a little Halloween 
wit( h'^ A funny-shaped sweet potato''^ A sock loosely stuffed 
with small trinkets'^ I.et children discuss their guesses. 

Mini-Center 2: 'I^he Big Book 

• I'repare d l)i^ book with a title on the cover in which all 
( hihiren luive a cliant e to write. Sample titles are 




A Scary Xi^ht 
\iy Favorite Cartoon 
YouVi Never Believ(''it 
And 'I hen I Woke . 
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Pc/ems on the Seasons 
/\ Bicentennial Notebook 
A Weekend Trip 
Vacation Time 

13 * 
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The instruction poster might read as follo\vi>: 

A Scary Night 

Choose a page m the Big Book 
Wrrte the title of your story 

on the top line. 
Write your name on the second 

line. 

Then write your story. 
Use your imagmation. 

Mini-Center 3: The Question Man * 

Children love to express their opinions. Have a n^w question 
each week and a different person in charge of the poll taking. 
Each Friday during the evaluation session have the pojl taker 
submit the finding^. Children who are taking the survey can 
preparea sheet on which to record the dat-a collected. 



Title of Poll 
Interviewer , 



Name 


Yes 


No 


Un deeded 


Don't Knew 













, Mini-Center 4: An Address Book 

Let your children wri^e their names in alphabetical order, 
• along With addresses, telephone numbers, and birthdays, in an 
address book. If a child is ill for an extended period of time, the 
other children can make a get-well card and send it. For a birth- 
day, someone at th(^ writing center can make a birthday card. 

The address book can be extended to include a full page, '*A11 
about Me/' for each On this page children can include 

anything they like-drawings, photographs, a list of the mem- 
. bers of the^r family, places they have lived, and so on. A page 
might look like the one below. ^ 
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My namf? («i 




in 


/ 




My telephone number is 




1 was born on 








Me Mom Dad 




1 1 ■ 






( ) 


Our car 




My pet. 






Other facts about me ' 











Mini-Center 5: A Thesaurus 

Discuss with your class what a thesaurus is and have the class 
write their own. Assign one letter of the alphabet to each child 
and ha\e that youngster be responsible for several words 
beginning with that letter. Along with the word have the 
definition, a sentence to show context meaning, synonyms, 
antonyms, and an illustration to accompany the word. Have 
each child submit a word or words and bind the pages into an 
attractive folder for the writing center. 
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Prepariijg Task Cards for VVnting 



Tabk cards are dobigned to permit a child to cha^jse an activity 
to complete independently. Children do not wnte on a task 
card. T'dbk cards can focus on any language skill and may direct 
a child to complete a related art or music activity. Prepare each 
of these sets of instructions on a card. Use 5'' x 8'' file cards for 
older students, but larger cards cut from tagboard for primary 
students. Special setb of cards can be prepared to develop group 
activities. Children can work ih small groups ranging from two 
to five or SL\ as they prepare a play or wnte a book together. 
Below are a few ideas to get started. 

Task Card l" Thank, You ^ 

The front of the card will contain instructions. The back of 
the card will look something like the card below. 



1. Write a list of things 
you are thankful for. 

2. Make a poster like 
the one on the back 
of this card. Show 
the things you have 
listed. 

3. Pin your poster 'on 
the bulletin board. 




Task Card 2: Finding Words 

Write the following instructions on this card. 

NOVEMBER ^ 

How many words can you find m this word? Write November at 
the top of a sheet of paper. Then write as many words as you can 
find. Remember the rules. Use each letter only as often as Jt appears^ 
in the word (a word can hav^ aniy one o or one n, but it can have 
two e's.) Proper names count' but not plurals. 

Hej;e are some words to get you started. Do you know what they 
are? 

on bore ember 



ERLC 



no 



oven 



venom 



When you finish this task, place your paper in the folder marked 
NOVEMBER. 
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After a numi)er of diikirtMi finwh ihi^ la^k. hdw ihem work 
in groups to Kjmpan' Iht^ U(juN ilit»\ found Ihus ib a profitable 
\(K;al)ukir\ [)uil(lin^ aLti\it\. not a t'om{)etitUjn. Develop other 
Mmilar.rard>, for example, usui^ lu)lida\ uord^ \*alentuie'jj Day. 
C'liribtnia^ Day. Ua^hin^ton. Thanksgiving, (jr Saint Patrick 

Task Card 3: Bu^gy Notepapcr 

Thib card explaulb how to make interesting nole[)aper to 
stimulate interest in letter writing 

BUGGY WOTEPAPER 

Here's d fast and easy way to make notepaper Simply dip the ball 
of your thumb into poster paint and press it on a piece of pre cut 
and pre folded paper After this is repeated on several sheets of 
paper and the thumb prints are 
allowed to dry, it's time to change .>;.' 
iVie prints into bugs This is easily y 
done with black poster pamt or 
India ink and a t)rush or pen, a line 
^ down the center to indicate the 
wirujcasf , several spots, six tegs, and 
antennae will do the trick 

' ^ Making Activity Sheets for Writing 

Activity sheets iire usually duplicated in quantity, and a folder 
for each activity is kept in a file c^ibinet. The du[)licating master 
should be placed at the back of the foJder so the supply can be 
replenished as needed. Here are a few sample activity sheets to 
develop vvntinf^ 

Activity Sheet 1 : Growing Seeds 

Copy these pictures at the top of a duplicating master. 
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Vou may wi^h to add a feu qiu^btions below ihebe pictures to 
help btudonts get i^tarted with a btory ba^ed on the piclured 
sequence. 

Ask questions to elicit rei,4)oni,eb from children, thub. 

What IS shown in each of the pictures? 

What kind of seeds do you think they are? 

What time of year i4 it? 

Do you think the ground ib dry? 

What does a seed need' to grow? 

This sequence will probably result m rather factual accounts 
of what has happened. Questions can, howe\er. help children 
think beyond the bare facts presented. For example. 

Who bought the seeds? 

Whose sprinkling can is in the second picture? 
What will they do with the flowers^? 
What kinds of flowers grow from seeds? 
What color are the flowers? 
Do they smell good? 

Activity Sheet 2: Butterflies - . 

Prepare this sheet to follow Activity Sheet 1. Suggest that 
children write their own questions to think about before writing 
the story. 




Activity Sheet 3: Jack-in-the-Box 

Children who have written btories [jased on the first two 
s^t^uences \yill wVlcome this one. 

Start a Big Book of stories entitled *^Jack-ln-the-Bo\•^ in 
which children can place all of their c ompleted stories. Place 
this book of stories on the reading table where children can 
enjoy reading their friends^ stones. 

O 
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Activity Sheet 1: Idioms 

Nothing is as f.iM malin^ to < luldnMi as thr study of their own 
laiiKua^c ome i\u'\ fjeiome aUcU-e of il. Ihv idioms of Kn^lihh 
provide interesting approculu^s U) lanmia^'e studies There are 
many idioms that i a n [>e usfd a.s tgpu > f(jr di.si ussi^n.at each of 
the tirade levels For e\amph% [jrepare a sh(M^t that l)e^'inb like 
this- ' t 

Think carefully about these expressions 

What picturf' comes to your mind as you think about the words> 
I could i'at a horse' 

They buried the hatchet ' 

His mm(i was completely emf)ty 

Thev dropped her from the memt)ership list 

How many more exf)ressions like this can you list^ 

Activity Sheet 5: Idioms - 

A follow-up study of idioms mi^ht be^in thus 
Read these (Expressions 



They were chewing the fat 
The ti acher beat around the bush 
He tooted h»s own horn 



The old man kicked -the bucket. 
His friends left him in the dust. 
Jim js always on the fence. 

These expr»'SSions are called idioms Choose one of these idioms 
Draw a funny picture based on the words in the expression you 
chose Print the ifiiom below the picture and display the picture on 
the bulletin t)oard so' everybody can enjoy it 

Later, {)Ut idifjm^ aU sheets (jf {)a{)er and have the students pick 
u\w frfjm a ho\ or haL The students draw a picture based on 
thf' idiom, and the fUher students try to ^'U(^ss what the idiom is. 
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Activity Sheet 6: The Animule 

Below IS a funny "story starter" that children will enjoy. The^ 
verse invites young writers to tell the stor>' of this strange 
animal as they let their imaginations play with idea^. Completed 
stones, can be included in a book on which this animule appears 
with the title, "Animule Stones/' 




Activity Sheet 7: The Rocket 



Place this rocket at one side of a duplicating^master. At the 
top of the page print these words: * 



Taking off to Venus! What 
will you see when you land^ 
What will you do^ 




Include lines o?i whiqh to begin the story. Children can 
con^lete their story on the back of the sheet. 

ErJc . 20 
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The 
task 
follow 
rese 
leami 
forms 



c ird 



arc h 



Creating Learning Modules for Writing 



ules prebented here require rnore preparation than do 
's or activity sheets. To begin with, develop the 
ng modules as examples. Then ha\e upper-grade students 
information that can be used to prepare additional 
modules that focus, for example, on writing various 
poetry. 
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Leamhg Module 1: Idioms (by Nancy Kefauver) 

Wht 
A Fr^ 



n you greet someone you might say, **How do you do?'' 
ichman would say, **How do you carry yourself?" A 
Germain .would say, ''How does it go with you?" These are all 
examiiles of idiomatic expressions. An idiomatic expression is a 
group/ of words that has a particular meaning because speakers 
of th^, language have agreed that it will have that meaning, not 
because the words^ taken separately add up to that agreed-upon 
mean/ing. Someone who is leariung English as a second language 
wou/d have a hard time figuring out that ^'jumping out of my 
skin" means that -one is fn^itened or ^'letting the cat out of the 
bag" means revealing a secret. It takes a great deal of time to 
learn the particular meanings of the idiomatic expressions in our 
language. 

Idioms can be madt^ more meaningful if one knows how they 
onginated. Because of much usage, the phrase "raining cats and 
/ dogs" has meaning for us, but did you know thaf it was first 
used many years ago because sailors once believed that cats had a 
great deal to do with btorms and that dogs and wolves 
symbolized the wind? People would use this expression when 
there was a particularly violent rainstorm. Have you heard or 
used the expression "mad as a hatter"? HoW do you suppose 
that was started? 

If an idiomatic expression is taken at faceJ value, this would 
be the literal meaning. The literal meaning of ''in the dog- 
house," for example, conjures up an amusing irpage of an 
unhaj)[)y person peering through the doojrvyay of Rover's 
^ retreat. It does seem like a more colorful \fpy of speaking, 
doesn't it? The accepted meaning, of course, is*'''in trouble." 

Assignment Listen carefully to the language of your friends, 
. Jamily, and teachers. Make a libt of the idiomatic expressions 
you hear them use. Also explain the literal and the accepted 
meanings. .After you have a list of from 10 to 15 expressions, 
begin drying to find out how bome of these expressions came 
about. Share your results with the class. If you have had 
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difficulty dibcovt'nn^ tlu' origin of an exprebbion, perhaps your 
classmate^, can help you. ^ 

Learning Module 2j Writing Free Verse 

Free verse is a form of poetry that is free from certain hmits 
placed on other poetry. Free verse can he as long or as shorty as 
the poet wis^ies. There is no rhyme in free verse, although there 
is usually rhythm. The poet concentrates on fresh images or 
pictures and the use of language m interesting ways. The poet 
is very mucli interested in ^pressing original ideas. Some poets 
who write free verse are Hilda Conkling, Carl Sandburg, Walt 
Whitman, and e. e. cummingsJ 

The following poem by Wplt Whrtman talks about miracles. 
As you read this poem, pay c)Jose attention to the language and 
the many pictures this great American poet paints with words. 



Nothing Klse But .Miracles « 

Why,' who makes much of a miracle? 
As to me I know of nothing else but miracles 
Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 
Or dart my sight ovdr the roofs of houses toward the 
sky. 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach just in the edge 

of the water. 
Or stand under trees in the woods. 
Or talk by day with any one I love. . . . 
Or sit at table at dinner with the rest. 
Or look at strangers opposite me nding in the car. 
Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive of a summer 

forenoon. 
Or animals feeding in the fields. 
Or birds, or the wonderfuiness of insects in the air. 
Or the wonderfuiness of the sundown, or of stars shining 

so quiet and bright. 
Or the e.\quisite delicate thin curve of the new moon in 

spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to me miracles. 
The whole referring, yet each distinct and in its place. 
To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle. 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle. 
Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread 
• with the same. 

Every foot of the interior swarms with the sa;ne. 
To me the sea is a continual miracle. 
The fishes that swim— the rocks—the moUon of the 
waves— the ships with men in them, ^ 
\ What stranger miracles are there? 
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The ertipha!>is in free verse is on fresh ideas and images. Have 
you ever heard someone b*ay, *i-le's as quiet as a mouse'7 This 
expression bnngs an image to mind, but it is an old, worn out 
image that was once fresh. We call this kind of overworked 
exparession a cliche fclee-shay), which is a word we have 
borrowed from' the P>ench kinguage. 

Can you think of fresh ideas about quietl Try writing a poem 
like this*: 

< 

What IS quiet^ ' * 

Qu^et IS . 

a feather floating through the air 

a fly eating pancakes 

two butterflies talking 

Quiet IS . . . [ 



You can mal^e the poem as long as you like because free verse 
can be any len^rth. Other comparisons cao l^e explored in the 
same way: whiteness, slowness, quickness, redness. 

Have you ever head anyone say that someone was ''as slow as 
a snaiP'? WhaOj^are other comparisons for slowness. Think of 
fresh, original ideas that others will not have in mind, for 
example. 

As slow as . . . 

a person reading a book you want to read 
the clock on the day before Christmas 
a boy walking home with an F paper 
a sleepy kitten's purr 
the tolling of a church bell. 



Make a poster display featuring one of these comparisons. 
''As soft as...'' might be the caption used with a piece of 
velvet, a picture of a baby, a rose, a real feather, and other items^ 
suggested by the children. ''As hard as . . might be the words 
used with ideas about hardness-a person's face, a jagged pc^ak, 
an enormous sledge hammer, a strong man s muscular arm. 
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Here is another short poem vvntten in free verse. 

Rabbit 

Black against the tree roots 
He sits quietly unseen. 

Thump, thump— 

A barking dog is heard. 
Where has the rabbit gone? 

Ins Tiedi 

Assignment. Write a poem about an animal that you hke. 
Follow the pattern of the poem above, which is only five lines 
long. Acid another set of five lines if you have more ideas to 
include about the animal. 

Learning Module 3: What's in a Word (by Nancy Kefauver) 

You use words all the time, to speak and to write, but have 
you ever wondered where the words you use so freely came 
from, how they first came to be used? Every word has a story 
behind it. Our English language wasn*t developed overnight. It 
has a histor3;% just as our country has a histor>\ In^her book The 
First Book of Language and How to Use !t, Mauree Applegate 
says thrs about language: ^ 

Our language is the stor>^ of America itself. It is a glonous mixture 
from many nations. The words of kings, of freemen, and of slaves 
are in it. It has ^een fashioned from the sweat and dreams of 
farmers, sailors, cowboys, steelworkers, weavers, traders. It wears the 
mark of doctors, of teachers, df men of God, of lawyers, of 
scientists. 

It is so rich a language that it can express the great thoughts of great 
men, yet it is so simple that it can whisper the dreams of a child. 

It is so beautiful a language that it can conjure up the.sound of the 
wind in the pines, and catch the happiness of a summer day. 

It is the voice of deijiocracy. It is your language, yours to have and 
to hold, yours to enrich, yours to respect, yours to protect, and 
above all, yours to use as well as you, know ho^. 

In this lesson you will learn about several words in our language 
and how they originated. Then you will be doing some 
investigati/ig on your own. 

Many of our words came to us from otber languages. Our 
word word is an old English word. When you refer to the 
different parts of your face, you are using th^e modern form of 
the Old English Words for eye, nose\ mouth and chin. Hospital 
came from the Latin word hospes meaning ''guest" and was so 
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named becaube a lon^^ time a^o it wab, a place wIutc monkb 
cared for sick guests traveling to the Holy Land. Other words 
from th(» Latni word are hospitality and h^j.^tess Can yuu think 
of another related word? History t^me from the Grl^ek fustor 
meaning ^^knowing'' and means a record of what we know- 
about the past. The w^ord perform cam(> to^^us from two French 
word's- par (completely) and foiirnir (to finish). When you 
perform, you carr>' through with something. A person' giving a 
performance wishes to do the best or mobt finished acUng she 
or he can do. ' c 

Some of our words for foods and other articles originated 
from the names of places where the foods were ^Town or the 
articles were first made. Hamburger came to us from Hamljurg, 
Germany, cheddar came from England; roquefort from' 
France-all names of cities. Tweed is the name of a famous river 
in Scotland, and the bungalow was named after a river in Bengal, 
India, wh(»re this type of house was first built ^ 
Many of our flower n<x\wv^ came from the last names of 
' fH'Opl<* with ''^'d' added at the end. One example is poinsattia, 
named after Joel R. Poinsett, first I'nited States minister to 
MEXICO, who discovered the flower and brought it to the U.S. 
Some others are begonia, camellia, 'and gardenia. Other flowers 
were named for what they seem to look Jike, such as 
^jack-in-the-pulpit, sunflower, and shooting stav. 

Names of people have given us words. Blind inventor Louis 
Braille, a Frenchman, invented the system that enables the blind 
to read. Louis F'asteur,, a French chemist, discovered the process 
we now call pasteurization And, of course, it was the Ka/1 of 
Sandwich who wished to hasten through his dinner hour one 
evening, so he asked to have a piece of meat brought to him 
betv/een two slices of bread. Thus we have a sandwich. 

A living, language like English ha,s a constant demand for new 
words. Science and technology add, new terms to our language. 
f Latin and On^ek roots are one of the most plentiful sources of 
new words. Below is a root and two words and^their meanings. 
Read them and then you will understand how the words in the 
accompanying diagram came to be. 

root tele {at a distance) 

words vision (seen) 

graph {writing or 
written) 
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Family of Words 
tclevistoft^ telegraph 



vision 



tele 
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Assignment Find out how at least 5 other words became part 
of our P^nghsh language. Be ready to share your results with the 
class. Look for unique stones. You can use a good dictionary 
and/or any of these books (or others) in our library. Isaac 
Asimov, Words from History (Houghton Mifflin, 1968), Julie F, 
Batchelor, Communication From Cave to Television (Harcourt 
Brace, 1953); Samuel and Beryl Epstein, The First Book of 
Words fVVatts, 1954), Charles F. Funk and Charles P]. Funk, Jr., 
Horse feathers and Other Curious Words (Harper & Row, 1958); 
and Miixvvell Nurnberg, Wonders in Words (Prentice-Hall, 1968). 



Including Open Activities for Writing 

One of the most interesting side results of having students/^Crite 
is that teachers get better acquainted with their studen/s. Not 
everyone will be brave enough to tell the teacher things a^said, 
there actually isn*t much opportunity for this type of clois^ 
relationship with individual children. Ever>^one, however, has a . 
chance to express their feelings and thoughts when the teachefr 
encourages writing through use of the following activ'i^iefi, 
which allow the chollren a certain sense of anonymity that frees 
them from ii^ibitions. 

Open Activity 1: The Log • 

The keeping of a daily log is an excellent device to motivate 
student writing. Set aside a specific time when all students will 
write for about ten minutes. Individuals may later write more if 
, they wish, but each must wnte for the specified time,each day. 
Introduce the keeping of a log by describing the way a ship 
captain keeps a daily log of the activities aboard the ship during 
a trip.'^Fach child may purchase a spiral notebook to use as a 
log or you can make booklets for this purpose. 

What do they write about? No specific assignments are made. 
The writing is not meant to be a story. Any thougiits can be 
explored-reactions to events that happen inside or outside the 
classroom, things that puzzle a child, things that are l^ked'^i^^ 
disliked, a simple relati^ of something that hap^^ed. 



September 15th 

On tm^l^y to scho^5r?^w^f\W) brothers walkirtflllopg. They Hve 
ext to^K^onnie^is thrlittlest and he has something wrong with 
leg. He can't run^ery well. Sometimes the kids make fun of hiriT** 
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andheciies. ^ 
*i was^st thinkmg. 

ippy- 



Tm glad to be healtj>^. If you aren*t healthy, 
it must Je hard to be happy. 
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Logs are never graded for the quality of writing produced, for 
what could be more inhibiting? The booklets' should, however, 
be jead periodically by the teacher as a way of communicating 
with each individual child. The teacher may wish to read about 
half of the logs each week, wnting a no^ to eac'];^ child at the 
end of his or her writing. The teacher should cofhment on the 
child's ideas, perhaps sharing an idea or expenerlce, remarks are 
designed to improve self-image and to let the child know that 
the teacher thinks he or she is an important person. 

Open Activity 2: Talking Books 

Similar to the keeping of the log is the use of a 'talking 
book." We have 'observed, this idea being used in both second 
and sixth grades. Young children especially respond to the idea 
of ^'talking'' with their teacher through writing of notes or 
letters kept in individual talking books. One shy child wrote the 
following: 

iMom spanked me this morning because I spilled 
jelly all over the floor. She kissed me anyway and 
' waved goodby. 

Spelling errors there were, of course, but the important thing is 
that the child was learning to use writing as a way of 
communicating. He turned in his talking book to his teacher, 
who wrote: 

I got spanked once for spilling a whole bottle of 
milk! limaginel Your mother sounds nice. Do you 
have any brothers and sisters? 

Notice that the teacher has been very careful to comment on 
the idea present^^d by the child The teacher shares a similar 
experience, con|nie^ts about the boy's mother, whom he 
obviously\loves,''^and then asks a question This 'question is 
important, for it helps the child begin writing again. It sci^'es to 
continue the ''conversation.'' 

Talking books are usually made by the children. Cutting 8' 
X 11'' paper in half makes a good bize. The clTildren can make 
interesting covers for their books." Books like these tbat will l)e 
used frequently can be sprayed with clear plastic to prevent 
smearing of tempera paint on the cover. 

This two-way conversation is Vspocially helpful m working 
with young children >vho are learning to read as well as with 
disadvantaged children* who need an extra amount of reading 
and writing. Th(^ children are highly motivated to write 
messages and are equally eager to read what the teacher writ(\s. 
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By repeating words the children misspelK the teacher can also 
help to improve their spelling. 

Older children may be encouraged to vary this activity by 
carr>Mng on '^conversations" with other students. Jim and 
Susan, for example, might be interested in ''talking'' together. 
Thus, the writing is encouraged, but the teacher is not burdened 
with wnting lengthy replies, which might be required \Vith more 
able writers. The teacher-student exchange should not be 
entirely eliminated, however, for there is no better way to 
establish rapport with individual students. Alternate the ap- 
proaches to take full advantage Qf this technique. 

Open Activity 3: Expanding Sentences , , 

How long is a sentence? Challenge students to expand 
ordinary sentences by adding modifiers and clauses. Begjn with 
one sentence and see who can make the longest sentence. 
Compare the varied methods used by different students. 

Later you may wish to share this 111-word expanded 
sentence wntten by teacher Mary Jane Davis with your class. 
This sentence describes a tnp from Spokane, Washington, to 
San Jose, California, where she spent the summer. The rules 
permit us to start with. an idea which may be modified as the 
sentence expands. The basic sentence is We sped. 

.Across the flat, barren, sage-brush covered land west oF our home 
town, Spokane,— over the rolling, fertile, loess hills of the wheat- 
growing region of southwestern Washington,— between the banks of 
the awe-inspiring gorge of the might> Columbia River,-through 
centra! Oregon with its majestic, snow-capped mountain peaks 
towering in the distance,— past shimmering Klamath Lake into the 
tortuous, spectacular terrain of northern California,^ong the 
orchard-lined highwa>s of the broad Sacramento Valley,— westward 
to the bustling, congested cosmopolis of the San Francisco Baty area, * 
ur sped over the asphalt ribbon to San Jose, our destination, the 
promised land of perpetual sunshine. I*m homesick I, 

Don't hesitate to use this idea vvith young children. Second 
graders won't produce 111-word sentences lik^e this one, but 
you'll be surprised to i>ee how their sentences will grow. From 
the noun-verb sentence We ran, they may be expected to write 
something like this: 

Tired and thirsty, we ran into the house to raid the 
refrigerator for lemonade, mifk, and anything els^ r 
that was wet. 
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Open Activity 4: Making Books in the Classroom 

As children uh^ the writing centrr, one of the natural 
activities that evolve i^ the construction uf books. The format 
of the booki> varies neatly, however, and it ih interesting to 
f^xpiore the possibilitieb for student-made books. The teacher's 
role should remain nondirective as long as children are 
self-motivated, but an occasional presentation of a stimulating 
new idea will renew interest in writing. 

The Shape of Books. Let children discover variety in the 
* shape of books. Sometimes this discover^' takes place naturally 
as an inventive child experiments and others pick up the idea. A 
good group discussion will also ^serve to bring out interesting 
ideas. You might begin by simply a^jkmg children what the 
shape of a book is. Follow this by asking them if they have ever 
seen any books that were a little bit different. 

Gradually sonne 'generalizations will be established regarding 
size and shape. Books vary in thickness, some being only a few 
pages, while others are impressively long. You might show the 
group a novel of 800 pages or more just to extend their 
experience with books. Books are also usually rectangular in 
shape with some quite large, perhaps'8'^ x 10'', others much 
smaller, perhaps only 4'' x 5". Measuring a few books will • 
establish a commonly used size. It is interesting to have a 
variety of sizes and shapes to bring out dunng this discussion. 
Someone may even have one of the tiny mini-books that are 
sometimes sold as a novelty. 

Why are books that are published consistently rectangular in 
shape? Why don't we have books that are triangular or circular 
^ in shape? Thp chief reason that can be elicited, of course, is 
mass production. A discussion of how books are produced will 
lead into the possibility of the children publishing their own 
books. 

Since these classroom authors are producing single copies of 
their books, they are not limited by the need to conform to a 
standard size and shape. If they want^o, they can publish their 
books in any unusual shape that migh^t occur to them— a ball, a 
glove, a, box, a hat, and so on. The book cover can reflect the 
contents of the story that they have written. The ideas for 
covers will' serve to motivate the writing of stories so that 
children will produce some imaginative results. - 
^ .Another fascinating shape for children's ''books'' is the scroll. 
The child's story can be of any length as sheets of white paper 
are glued together to make a long strip. 
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jilued around tin- rolled nia^a/jae cover. The whole btorV ean 
then he rolled up and lied with a ribbon or colored yarn.' 

77?e Content of Book^ As the Uiildren fiiakt^ their own* 
hookb. the\ will become more avvare of the partb that make up 
a book. A^ain. lead a dibcubbion al:)out tlus topic so that 
quebtionb can be a^ked ancl pomtb clarified. P'or example, are 
the contents qf a fiction book the bame ab the contents of a 
nonfiction book'^ I low do ihey-differ? „ • 

/. By examining books the children will l)ecome aw^are of the 
make-up of a title page, which containb not only the title and 
author but also the publisher and the location of that publisher. 
The class may decide to invent a name for their publisiiing 
house, for instance. The Classroorn Press, so that books 
produced will bear this name. The children *vv ill also become 
aware of the reverse side of the title page where the copyright 
information aiqjears. . - 

If each child ha^ a library book on his or her desk as this 
discussion beginb, each one can refer to the l)ook as information 
• IS compared. Some books have a table of contents, while others 
do^ not. Some picture books may not even have a formal title 
page, although the copyright information will be somewhere on 
the book, perhaps in the lower corner of the inside cover. 

This discussion helps children become mor*» aware of bpoks. 
How does a table of content^, help the reader? Why is an index 
an important part of an informational book? Why is it not 
considered nt^cessar>' m a fiction, book? Why do some books 
have chapters? How does an author decide about making 
chapters? 

Students from fourth grade up will enjoy seeing the excellent ' 
film about the writing and publishing of a book, Story of a 
Book (Churchill P'llms). In this bhort colored filnj, HoUing C. 
' Holling describes his work on the exciting story oi 'Pagoo 
(Houghton-Mifflin, 1957). He makes the production of a book 
something stimulating and dc^sirable, something tfie obviously 
enjo.ys doing. The actual publication process is also explained. 

* Students can become aware, too, that the books they make 
may contain a wide variety of content as they become aware -of 
varied literary genre. Perhaps they will want to ^'publish" a 
boqlj;:t:^yntaining their own poetry or short stories, or they may 
wish to try nonfiction. 
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Other Titles in the Theory into Practice (TIP) Series 

Instruction m and about Small Group Discussion by Kathleen 
Galvm and Cassandra Book. Design'ed to help the teacher 
accustom students to the sort of constructive interaction for 
problem solvmg and other ends that is becoming increasingly 
important in school as well as in students' later lives. 1975. 
(ERfC/RCS and SCA) SCA members $1 .40, nonmembers $1 50.* 

Introduction to Film Making by Robert E Davis. Presents 
techniques that can be used for film making activities with a 
minimum of equipment by students of many grade and ability 
levels, directs tW teacher through activities from preplanning a 
prodtjction to final editing. 1975. {ERIC/RCS and SCA) SCA 
members $1.40, nonmembers $1.50.* 

Nonverbal Communication in the Elementary Classroom by John 
M Wiemann and Mary 0. Wiemann. Discusses aspects of 
nonverbaj. behavior which can be used by teachers and also §hould 
become part of the student's repertoire of self-expression, and 
offers a series of classroom exercises for exploring nonverbal 
communication. 1975. fERIC/RCS and SCA) SCA members 
$1.40, nonmembers $1.50.* 

Observing and Writing by George Hillocks, Jr Discusses the lack 
of specificity in writings of students at all levels, describes 
activities to surmount this problem by increasing stude;^' 
powers as observers and recorders of sensory experience. 1975. 
(ERIC/RCS and NCTE) NCTE Stock No. 33967, members $1.00, 
nonmembers $1.10. 

Theater Games One Way into' Drama by* James Hoetker. Offers 
the teacher - who lacks workshop experience in conducting 
creative dramatrcs a series of basic activities with which to begin. 
Gives suggestions to help teachers shift from the role of dispenser 
of information to that of a facilitator who learns along with the 
students. 1975. (ERIC/RCS and NCTE) NCTE Stock No. 53623, 
members 31.00, nonmembers $1.10. 

'Available from the Speech Communication Association, 5205 
Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, Virginia 2204 1 . Also available from 
NCTE at the same price (Galvin and Book, Stock No. 23481, 
Davis, Stock No. 23694, Wiemann and Wiemann, Stock No. 
33614). 
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